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Success or failure is a thing He can determine without stirring a 
hand. It hardly interests Him. What interests Him is the one 
thing which He cannot determine — the action of your free will 
and conscious will." 

Professor Murray sums up Stoic religion in a phrase borrowed 
from Professor Edwyn Bevan : "A Friend behind phenomena!" 

Possibly a reviewer should sometimes reward his readers. If 
this idea be permissible, perhaps the reviewer may be pardoned 
for helping to perpetuate Professor Murray's illustration of anti- 
stoicism as shown in the celebrated "eighteenth-century lady's 
epitaph which ends : ' Bland, passionate, and deeply religious, 
she was second cousin to the Earl of Leitrim, and of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.' " Let us (perhaps pharisaically) rejoice 
that the epitaph and the spirit that animated it were not "made 
in America" ! Thomas Pearce Bailey. 



What Should 1 Believe? An Inquiry into the Nature, Grounds 
and Value of the Faiths of Science, Society, Morals and Re- 
ligion. By George Trumbull Ladd. New York : Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 1915. Pp. xiii + 275. 

Twenty-odd years ago President Stanley Hall, the celebrated 
encyclopaedist of adolescence, reviewed one of Dr. Ladd's books; 
though admiring the solid scholarliness of the work, he com- 
plained of the heaviness of the style. And now we have this 
same Dr. Ladd writing philosophy for the man in the street! 
The last score of years, however, have seen the genial author in 
many lands, and have mellowed his style as well as his thought. 
Although occasionally he ventures on a trunkline sentence (on 
page 161, for example, there is a sentence of six-score words), 
his writing is always clear, often fitting, sometimes felicitous, 
never cheap. Even when he "quotes" slang for pedagogic pur- 
poses, as on pages 173, 175, 177, he dignifies the slang instead 
of degrading his thought. When we find him speaking (on page 
seven) of the "petty methods of the questionnaire or the psy- 
chological laboratory" (Stanley Hall's pet methods), we can 
imagine the veteran Ladd still unconsciously "hitting back." 

This book is one of a series. Its predecessors have been : 
What Can I Know ? and What Ought I To Do f A fourth book 
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is promised : What May I Hope ? May we hope that Dr. Ladd 
will give us a little treatise on What Should I Admire ? — practical 
aesthetics. 

Since the series is evidently meant to furnish some "Wisdom 
Literature" of philosophy for the intelligent cultured layman, 
we can best do justice to the book by setting down some of its 
choicest thoughts. Here are a few samples : "Choose your be- 
liefs according to their harmonies with your total experience and 
with the experience of the wise of the race ; and according to 
the reasonable satisfaction they afford to your own self and to 
the needs for the safe-conducting of the practical life" (p. 122). 
"Some men's knowledge are by no means so rational as other 
men's beliefs" (p. 149); "To get from Nature to Spirit .... 
we have only to get more deeply into nature" (p. 158); "Virtue 
is the realization by the actual and historical Self of an ideal 
selfhood" (p. 194); "Of course man makes his own gods and 
his own Alone God ; . . . . man has no other way of perceiving 
or conceiving or imagining anything, than his own ' man-like ' 
way" (p. 247). 

When Dr. Ladd flings at pragmatism (p. 207), the judicious 
grieve to note his lumping together of pragmatists and Nietzsch- 
eans ; one even suspects that patient, sympathetic, and generous 
analysis may find more sanity and idealism in Nietzsche than Dr. 
Ladd's othodox soul can discover. 

That our author is not, however, dangerously orthodox, let 
this last quotation, gravely humorous, attest: "We are quite 
determinedly opposed to the conception so current and so se- 
ductive in unreflecting minds, which would have us regard the 
beliefs of religion as essentially to be taken in the form of 'pap' 
prepared by the 'Unknown' for sensitive nerves and weak diges- 
tions, rather than as strong meat fed from the divine hand to 
those who crave nourishment that shall fit them for the intellec- 
tual as well as moral struggles of the present life" (p. 221). 
William James would have enjoyed this thought, which represents 
some of us as being advanced from the spoon stage to the fork 
stage, without any handling of the fork by ourselves ! 

T. P. Bailey. 



